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FINANCING OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN OTHER COUNTRIES * 





The methods of financing apprent ice- 
ship systems and other forms of voca- 
tional training are important because 
(1) they determine, froma practical 
point of view, where the real initiative 
for training is expected to come from-- 
public authority, private enterprise or 
organizations, or acombination of both; 
and (2) they tend to have an influence 
on the numbers trained, as well as on 
the quality of training. Costs of voca- 
tional schooling are usually shared be- 
tween private and semipublic bodies and 
the local authorities. 

Systems of financing apprenticeship 
and general vocational training pro- 
grams among the countries studied can 
be classified in three general ways: 
(1) tax systems; (2) general systems 
of subsidy; and (3) other systems. 


1. Tax systems. In France, on-the- 
job training costs are met by (a) sub- 
sidies from the government, Department, 
or city; (b) contributions from the 
pertinent Chamber of Commerce or trade 
organization; and (c) tax offsets 
against the apprenticeship tax which is 
imposed on employers in industrial, 
craft, and commercial enterprises, and 
payable to the Treasury. Employers who 
conduct their own organized training 
may claim exemption from the tax for a 
large part of their training costs. 

The Industrial Training Boards in the 
United Kingdom impose a levy on em- 
ployers in their respective industries, 
and correspondingly pay out grants to 











*By Franz A. Groemping of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





employers who provide 
approved standard. Each Board, subject 
to the Labour Minister's approval, 
determines its own rate of levy based 
on the payroll of individual firms. 

2. General systems of subsidy. The 
following countries rely principally on 
general subsidization of apprenticeship 
and other vocational training programs: 
Belgium, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
subsidy is usually of two kinds: (a) an 
indirect subsidy, whereby an employer's 
trainees may receive theoretical in- 
struction free of charge in public or 
private training facilities; and (b) a 
direct subsidy, whereby employers are 
reimbursed for certain operating ex- 
penses incurred in the conduct of their 
own training programs. A major share 
of the vocational and industrial train- 
ing--provided by special training 
agencies and bodies throughout Italy, 
including firms--is financed in part by 
a transfer from the unemployment fund, 
to which employers contribute. Sub- 
sidies by the government of Japan are 
heavily weighted toward the administra- 
tive and construction costs of appren- 
ticeship and other training. In the 
Netherlands, activities of the technical 
training foundations in the various in- 
dustrial sectors are financed by gov- 
ernment subsidies. State subsidies for 
apprenticeship to firms in Sweden are 
based on the number of apprentices and 
to what extent practical training is 
integrated with theoretical training 
at a government-operated (municipal) 
school. 

3. Other financing systems. Austria, 
Denmark, and the Federal Republic of 


training of an 











Germany follow predominantly employer- Germany , the various industry chambers 
financed systems of apprenticeship and bear the administrative and 
general vocational training. Practical tional costs of training from contri- 
in the firm is considered an butions of employers. In West Germany, 
operating expense of the em- for example, the Chambers 
ployer, whereas the cost of theoretical and Commerce and the Skilled Trades 
in public vocational schools Chambers impose a levy on 

is financed by state and/or local gov- based on payroll. Membership 
funds. In Austria and West Chambers is compulsory. 





MANPOWER SURVEYS FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 





A new manpower reference source is now available in 
the recent BLS publication "Summaries of Manpower Sur- 
veys and Reports for Developing Countries, 1958-68." 
The report consists of one-page summaries of 226 manpower 
reports and surveys prepared by consultants assigned to 
developing countries. These summaries serve as a quick 
reference to manpower programs and technical assistance 
in specific countries. Copies of the full reports are 
available on a loan basis from the AID Historical and 
Technical Reference Branch or from the U.S. Department 
of Labor Library. Bulletin No. 1628 is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 or from any of the regional 
offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for $1.75. 
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ERRATUM 


The value of the Saudi Arabia riyal 
erroneously printed in the August issue 
of Labor Developments Abroad, pages 2, 
8, and 9 should read SR1s4.5=USS$1. 
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Canada 


Two Government Departments Handle 
Labor Affairs. Responsibility for the 
administration of Canada's system of 
labor relations is divided between the 
Department of Labour which handles labor 
standards and industrial relations 
matters, and the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, which isconcerned with 
manpower policy (Labor Developments 
Abroad, October 1966, pp. 4-5). 

Currently headed by Minister Bryce 
Mackasey, the Labour Department ad- 
ministers the following acts: In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, Female Employee Equal 
Pay Act, Government Employee Compensa- 
tion Act, Canada Labour (Standard) Code, 
and Maritime Transportation Unions 
Trustee Act. The Department's functions 
include conciliation and arbitration, 
labor-management consultation, employee 
representation, labor standards and 
benefits, fair employment practices, 
accident prevention, women's affairs, 
and international labor affairs. 

The most important of the Department's 
functions is in the area of lLabor- 
management relations. It has a direct 
tole in this area in industries under 
Federal jurisdiction, mainly transpor- 
tation and communications, banks, and 
Some mining operations. Beyond that, 
it exerts considerable moral influence 
on employment and working conditions in 
provincial governments 1/ as well as in 
private business and industry throughout 
Canada. 

The Government's role in major in- 
dustrial disputes has been the subject 
of national debate. The Department of 
Labour traditionally has attempted to 
Conciliate disputes not resolved by the 














parties themselves. It can appoint a 
Conciliation Officer todiscuss the dis- 
pute with both labor and management. If 
the Conciliation Officer is unable to 
bring about an agreement, the Minister 
of Labour can then appoint a Concilia- 
tion Board. Although the recommenda- 
tions of a conciliation board are not 
binding on the parties, neither party 
can call a strike or a lockout until 7 
days after the Labour Minister receives 
the board's report. After the 7 days 
have elapsed, should a strike or lock- 
out occur, a mediator can be appointed 
to help both sides settle their differ- 
ences. An arbitrator can be appointed 
to make a final and binding decision 
only when a dispute arises concerning 
the interpretation, or the violation, 
of provisions of a collective agreement 
still in force. 

The Government-appointed Woods Task 
Force recommended 2/ in March 1969, 


inter alia, the establishment of an in- 


dependent Public Interest Disputes 
Commission to advise the Prime Minister 
directly on action to be taken in certain 
work stoppages affecting the national 
interest and to consider such measures 
as seizure, trusteeship, partial opera- 
tion, or compulsory arbitration. 

While Labour Minister Mackasey does 
not favor the task force proposals, and 
has not accepted them, he has asked 
for comments from labor and management. 
In the meantime, he has_ strengthened 
the Department's role inassisting labor 
and management to settle their differ- 
ences. He established special policy 
conciliation boards which, in 1968 and 
1969, helped bring about successful con- 
clusions in disputes involving Air 
Canada employees, grain handlers, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation tech- 
nical workers, port workers, and long- 
shoremen. The Department has now set 





of conciliators who sit 


up small teams 
in on major collective bargaining nego- 
tiations fromthe beginning in an attempt 
to avoid theneed for thespecial boards. 

Workers and employers are encouraged 
and assisted to form joint consultation 
committees, which meet regularly to 
discuss matters of mutual interest, such 
as better work procedures, plant safety, 
and the employers' need to introduce 
more competitive modern production 
methods. The labor-management consul- 
tation program has become increasingly 
important as technological progress and 
automation displace workers whomay have 
to be retrained or assisted in locating 
employment elsewhere. In 1968, more 
than 2,300 joint consultation committees, 
representing 700,000 workers, were 
operating in Canada. The Department 
continues to urge all employers to enter 
into consultation with their employees 
as early as possible when changes are 
contemplated; labor-management confer- 
ences are frequently sponsored to pro- 
mote two-way communication. 

The Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration is headed by Minister Allan J. 
MacEachen and administers the following 
Acts: Adult Occupational Training Act, 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Act, Section 21 and Part II of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment § Act, 
Immigration Act, and Immigration Aid 
Societies Act. 

Since its organization in 1966, the 
Department has pursued amanpower policy 
in accordance with recommendations of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Its principal purpose 
is to promote economic growth by en- 
suring that the country's manpower re- 
sources are adequate for future needs. 

The Department implements its manpower 
policy by providing job and labor market 
information, counseling and placement 
services, adult occupational training, 
manpower mobility assistance, vocational 
rehabilitation, civilian employment 





assistance forveterans, summer jobs for 


students, retrieval of high-level man- 
power, immigration program, and man- 
power consultative service. 


Job and labor market information: In. 
formation on the occupational, regional, 
and industrial requirements of the Labor 
market, including current and prospec. 
tive job opportunities, occupational 
training, and wage rates, is collected 
and analyzed from all over Canada. It 
is made available to the general public 
and is used by the Department's Counsel- 
ing and Placement Service. 

Counseling and Placement Service: 
Through five regional offices, the De- 
partment administers and coordinates 
the activities of more than 300 Man- 
power Centers across Canada. Career 
and placement counselors at the centers 
assist workers to find employment and 
employers to secure workers. They can 
refer jobseekers to government-financed 
training courses, provide financial 
assistance to unemployed persons having 
to move to a job in another area, and 
arrange to place qualified immigrants 
where they are needed. In 1967-68, the 
centers placed 742,722 workers, exclud- 
ing casual workers and those referred 
to work outside their own area. 

Adult occupational training: On 
April 1, 1967 a program, Occupational 
Training for Adults (OTA), was intro- 
duced by the Department to help Canadians 
upgrade theirskills (Labor Developments 














Abroad, December 1967, p. 11). Under 
it, the Federal Department purchases 
training from provincial departments of 
education and labor, private schools, 
and industrial plants, and pays Living 
allowances directly to qualified trainees 
referred by the manpower counselors. 
Industrial employers are reimbursed by 
OTA up to a specified limit for wages 
paid to the employee while in training. 
In the fiscal year 1968-69, 300,000 
adults received training under the pro- 
gram. 

Mobility assistance: Financial grants 
are provided to unemployed and under- 
employed workers, and to those who af 
about to lose their jobs and have Little 
prospect of finding suitable full-time 
employment in their locality. The 
grants cover exploration, relocation, 
and training expenses (reestablishment 
allowances) incurred in the process of 
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securing employment in another area. 
In 1967-68, 28,500 persons were bene- 
fited by this program. On May 1, 1969, 
reestablishment allowances were revised 
to favor large families. Housing 
allowances were increased from C$500 
(US$462.50) to C$1,500 (US$1,387.50) to 
help families living in declining 
communities who would lose money in the 
sale of their old home. 

Vocational rehabilitation: The De- 
partment has cost-sharing arrangements 
with all the Provinces (except Quebec, 
which runs its own) for the operation 
of vocational rehabilitation programs 
for persons who have difficulty obtain- 
ing or retaining employment because of 
physical or mental disabilities. The 
arrangements cover assessment, medical 
restoration, counseling, training facil- 
ities and training allowances. In 1967- 
68, 4,500 persons completed vocational 
rehabilitation under this program. Of 





these, 2,995 have been placed in em- 
ployment. The Department also con- 
ducts an educational and _ publicity 


campaign to encourage organizations to 
employ older and handicapped workers. 

The Department's Civilian Employment 
Assistance Program for veterans of the 
amed forces is carried out in partner- 
ship with the Department of National 
lefense. Counsellors, placed in Man- 
pwer Centers near military bases, help 
servicemen being discharged find suit- 
able jobs in the civilian labor market. 

“Jobs for Students," a program in- 
augurated in 1968 and expanded in 1969, 
involves a publicity campaign urging 
employers and the general public to 
hire university and high school students 
during the summer months. 

The “Operation Retrieval" program is 
designed to help meet theneeds for pro- 
fessional manpower. It informs Canadian 
wniversity students studying abroad about 
career opportunities at home, and alerts 








Canadian employers to this source of 
professional manpower. 
Canada's needs for highly skilled, 


technically trained, and professional 
Mnpower are, in part, met through the 
Department's Immigration Program. For- 
tigners with the desired qualifica- 
tions are recruited through more than 








20 immigration offices abroad; employ- 
ment opportunities for high-level man- 
power are advertised over radio and 
television. 

Canada's immigration policy is also a 
humanitarian one. A recent case in 
point was the speedy admission of some 
10,000 Czech refugees after the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 
1968. In addition to the extensive ex- 
isting program of aid to newcomers 
generally, a special program for the 
treatment and reestablishment in Canada 
of up to 50 handicapped refugees and 
their families each year was introduced 
in 1967-68. In October 1967, new regu- 
lations were issued eliminating the last 
vestiges of discrimination in Canadian 
immigration procedures. This enables 
people from all over the world to apply 
to enter Canada and be considered on 
their merits without regard to race, 
religion, or national origin. As a re- 
sult, there has been an increase in the 
number of applications for admission 
from non-European countries, mainly by 
relatives of immigrants already residing 
in Canada. In order not to deprive 
developing countries of highly qualified 
manpower they can ill afford to lose, 
Canada will not actively seek immigrants 
from such countries and will curtail 
its recruiting activities in any coun- 
try that requests it. 

The Manpower Consultative Service 
provides technical and financial assist- 
ance to enterprises for joint lLabor- 
management advance planning designed to 
facilitate manpower adjustments to 
economic, industrial, or technological 
change. Since the inauguration of this 
Service in 1964, the Department has 
entered into 40 such contracts and has 
spent some C$500,000 (US$462,500).-- 
Debriefing Paper, Annual Report, and 
Fact Sheet. 





United Kingdom 


Labor-Management Cooperation Defends 
Shipyards. The Amalgamated Society of 
Boilermakers, Shipwrights, Blacksmiths, 
and Structural Workers offered unprece- 
dented concessions recently to save the 
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(UCS) 
The Soci- 
said his union and the 
in the yards' 
concessions 


Upper Clyde Shipbuilders' 
shipyards from liquidation. 
ety's president 
14 other unions involved 
operations offered these 
also to avoid the possibility of wage 
freezes and “redundancy" schemes. 3/ 
The Society's members agreed to con- 
sider increasing work schedules to in- 
clude three shifts, to waive a 6 shill- 
ings (US$.72) a week pay raise promised 
for December 1969, and to refrain from 
future strikes until all negotiation 
outlets have been exhausted. In ad- 
dition, approximately 2,000 of the 
Society's highest paid members employed 
by UCS yards agreed to a voluntary pay 
cut of fivepence an hour. 

In 1965, a Government study of the 
industry resulted inthe 1966 Geddes Re- 
port, which proposed consolidation ofthe 
numerous shipyards into three or four 
regional groups. In addition, the pro- 
posal advocated joint labor-management 
programs with financial assistance from 
the government to retrain existing labor. 
The unions involved quickly approved the 
Geddes Report. 

In 1967, as a result of the Geddes 
Report, the Upper Clyde Shipbuilders 
group was formed from five of the larger 
yards in that area, governed by an 
Executive Board composed of private in- 
dustry and Government representatives. 
On August 10, 1967, the yards' manage- 
ment signed the first comprehensive 
agreement covering collective bargain- 
ing in the shipbuilding industry. The 
agreement established a multi-stage 
dispute procedure, with a rigid time 
limit regulating the use of each stage. 
In exchange for management's promise to 
continue the status quo employment situ- 


ation during a work practices dispute, 
the unions agreed to utilize the full 
dispute settlement procedure before 


initiating strike or go-slow actions. 

Shipbuilding has been thechief source 
of employment forthe population of Upper 
Clyde. Its labor force of nearly 14,000 
is the largest in Britain's shipyards; 
over 80,000 people depend directly or 
indirectly on the yards' operations for 
their livelihood. 


Like other industries in Scotland, 
shipbuilding suffers from a shortage of 
skilled labor and insufficient capital 
to keep pace with modern technological 
changes and world competition. Before 
1966, the shipyards sought to offset 
rising production costs by using casual 
labor and redundancy schemes. Labor re- 
acted to these losses of employment with 
frequent strike threats and use of go- 
slow tactics. 


Press reports indicate that the pub- 


lic feels increasingly that achieving 
financial solvency for UCS under the 
government's terms may be too high a 
price for the economic benefits currently 
derived. The Shipbuilding Industry 
Board (SIB) stated recently that UCS 
needs £3 million (US$7,200,000) of 


private investment beyond the £9.3 mil- 
lion (US$22,300,000) available from the 
British Government through the SIB if 
the yards are to continue operating. 
In exchange for the Government's subsidy, 


UCS would relinquish 48 percent of its 
shares to the Government and to the 
Shipbuilding Industry Board. In ad- 


dition, the SIB has attached conditions 
to the subsidy payment to change repre- 
sentation and leadership on the UCS 
Executive Board and to relate pay by 
the boilermakers' union strictly to 
productivity. The union's members 
especially are disturbed because a pro- 
ductivity-based wage system would mean 
a loss of income. Under the present 
pay system, workers are protected against 
loss of income during industrial slack 





periods by a schedule of guaranteed | 
minimum "fall-back" wage payments. 
Critics of the subsidy proposal 


suggest the government's money would be 
used better in Upper Clyde to estab- 
lish incentives to attract other indus- 
tries and end the area's economic depend- 
ence on 4 single major industry.--The 
London Times and the Economist. 





West Germany 


DGB Congress Highlights Reported. 
The eighth regular congress of the Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation (DGB), meet- 
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ing in Munich May 18-23, (1) lifted the 
ban on labor exchanges between West 
Germany and Eastern European countries, 
(2) authorized the DGB executive board 
to study labor exchanges with the East 
German trade unions and with other 
Communist unions in Western Europe, (3) 
scheduled a special conference on in- 
ternal reform, (4) agreed to seek ex- 
tension of codetermination, and (5) 
passed -resolutions concerning inter- 
national issues. The 430 delegates to 
the Congress, representing 16 unions 
with a membership of 6,375,000, elected 
Heinz O. Vetter, vice-president of the 
Miners' Union, as President to succeed 
ludvig Rosenberg, who retired. 

The DGB suspended labor exchanges with 


Eastern European countries after the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
August 1968. The only major opposition 


to resumption of East-West exchanges 
came from Otto Brenner, president of 
the Metalworkers' Union, who feels that 
the suspension should not be lifted 
while the Soviet occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia continues. The principal 
spokesman favoring a resumption of East- 
West labor exchanges was Heinz Kluncker, 
president of the Union of Public Serv- 
ice, Transportation and Communications 
Workers. He stressed their value in 
dissipating hatred and promoting mutual 
trust and cooperation; hisviews carried 
in the resolution adopted by the con- 
gress. The delegates did, however, con- 
demn the Soviet occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia in aunanimously adopted reso- 
lution which declared the DGB's soli- 
darity with the Czech people and Czech 


trade unions. 

Resolutions submitted to the congress 
which would have authorized exchanges 
with the Free German Trade Union Federa- 
tion (FDGB) of East Germany were re- 
jected, although the DGB executive board 
was requested to consider the possi- 
bility of such exchanges. 

Relations with Communist labor organi- 
zations in West European countries, 
Notably Italy and France, where they 
Tepresent a large part of the labor 
Movement, were debated in the congress. 
Such relations had been discussed in- 
Creasingly during the past year, as 








had the possibility of cooperating with 
these unions at the level of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC). DGB 
leaders have favored contacts with the 
French General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT) and the Italian General Confedera- 
tion of Labor (CGIL) to discuss purely 
technical problems of common interest. 
The resolution adopted by the congress 
requested the executive board to ex- 
amine the possibility for cooperation 
between labor organizations affiliated 
with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and others, 
including Communist unions. Resolutions 
calling for a common program for trade 
unions in EEC countries, regardless of 
ideology, were submitted to the congress 
but not adopted. 

A resolution on the European Community, 
adopted by the congress, restated DGB 
views calling for the realization of a 
coordinated economic and social policy 
throughout Europe, the prompt acceptance 
of Great Britain and other democratic 
European countries as members of the 
Community, and acceptance of Israel as 
an associate member. 


Other resolutions 





on international 





issues adopted by the congress con- 
demned: (a) The Franco dictatorship in 


Spain and declared DGB solidarity with 
trade union and student victims of 
police terror; (b) the military regime 
in Greece and its practice of not per- 
mitting certain Greek workers to return 
to their jobs inGermany after vacation- 
ing in Greece; and (c) the war in Viet 
Nam, demanding the withdrawal of foreign 
military forces and the holding of free 
elections. In addition, the congress 
demanded the cessation of alleged spy 
activities among Greek workers by 
officials at the Greek Embassy in Ger- 
many. 

Economic and Social Policy. Codeter- 
mination, foremost among the DGB's social 
goals, was the subject of President 
Rosenberg's opening address to the con- 
gress; Heinz Vetter promised to con- 
tinue to press hard for new legisla- 
tion to extend codetermination through- 
out private industry in the Federal 
Republic, and declared a strike in 
support of this demand should not be 














ruled out. Most DGB affiliates endorsed 





























the congress further scheduled a special} devel: 
the economic and social policy of the conference on constitutional reform for pear | 
coalition government (Christian Demo- 1971.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 
crat and Social Democrat). Some unions, 
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November 1968 to demand an increase in be anall-inclusive base pay of Cey Rs6%)} minin 
salaries. Previously, government pay had a month, and his maximum salary, after! in tt 
consisted of base pay plus allowances annual increments for 4 years, will be| conti 
for devaluation, cost of living, and Cey Rs770 a month. The only special) ment: 
housing. The Commission has grouped allowance under the new scale is for) 10-ps 
the salary scales of each department married civil servants. allov 
into 11 Master Scales, which, with the Trade union reaction to the  neW#| pay : 
addition of afew special salery scales, salary scale is reported generally) to ir 
serve as a basis for the government- favorable. There have been’ some com-| Viso: 
wide salary scale. plaints that the raise is insufficient) Who \ 
In general, salaries of the Govern- and should be retroactive to November) rais: 
ment's 188,327 public servants increased 1968, the month of the strike, but such Sir 
from Cey Rsl9 a month (Cey Rs5.95=US$1) complaints are reported unlikely the | 
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develop into renewed agitation in the 
near future.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 





israel 


Shortage of Engineers Anticipated by 
1973. The Committee on Manpower Require- 
nents reports that a shortage of about 
4,000 engineers and 14,000 technicians in 
Israeli industry is likely by 1973. It 
expects the greatest shortage to be in 
the machine tool, electrical, elec- 
tronics, chemical, and food processing 
industries. 

The Committee, established by the 
Ministries of Labour, and Commerce and 
Industry to examine industrial manpower 
needs between 1968 and 1973, suggests 
that such a shortage would require that 
essential industries be given the highest 
priorities for engineering manpower 


ie 
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allocations. The metalworking, machine 
tool, electrical, electronics, and 
automotive industries are indicated 
specifically as essential. To overcome 
the shortage, 1,000 more engineering 
graduates are needed annually than are 
presently graduating. To accomplish 
this, provisions will need to be made for 
3,500 more engineering students and an 
increase of 700 in the teaching staff. 
Steps to allay the expected shortage 
are being taken by the Technion-Israel 
Institute of Technology, which already 
is expanding its program to admit 450 
additional freshmen each year; and anew 
technical university will open its 
doors this year at Holon, a suburb of 
Tel Aviv. The Government is encouraging 


Israeli engineers "permanently" em- 
ployed outside Israel to return and 
settle in Israel.--U.S. Embassy, Tel 





Aviv. 





Congo (Kinshasa) 





Earnings Increase for Lower-Ecehlon 
Workers. The earnings of some lower- 


echelon workers 1/ in both public and 
private sectors were increased July l, 
1969 under two separate presidential 
ordinances. Ordinance No. 69-028 of 
June 16, 1969, promoted lower-echelon 
civil servants to higher pay categories 
Ordinance No. 69-122 of 
June 20, 1969, raised by 10 percent the 
minimum wages of lower-echelon workers 
inthe private sector, which includes 


Contractual employees of the govern- 
ment; this amount was in addition to a 
10-percent increase in their family 


allowances. To maintain the overall 
pay structure, employers were encouraged 
to increase also the salaries of super- 
visory personnel in the private sector 
who were excluded from the 10 percent 
raise. 

Since mid-1967, wages and salaries in 
the private sector have increased more 





than 50 percent. Increases in the pub- 
lic sector have averaged about 30 per- 
cent for the same period. Government 
wages generally have lagged behind wages 
paid in the private sector. 

Workers inthe private sector affected 
by the increases are classified in five 
general skill categories. There are 25 


regional pay zones for each _ skill 
classification. The table on page 10 
shows the average daily minimum wage 


paid in the five categories by pay zone. 
The minimum daily wage paid an unskilled 
laborer in category one is based on two 
grades. Wage variation between the two 
grades ranges from a low of 1.10 makuta 
(1 makuta=US$0.02) toa high of 2.90 
makuta depending on the pay zone. 
Workers in category one perform simple 
tasks such as cleaning debris and dis- 
tributing material. After some on-the- 
job experience they may be promoted to 
the second grade. The specialized 
laborer in category two generally lacks 
training and experience but has particu- 
























































lar apt 
Average Daily Minimum Wage and Family Allowance for Lower-Echelon Workers highly 
in the Public Sector, Effective July 1, 1969 daily © 
[In makuta 1/ | ail — 
Level of occupation knowl ec 
P Family | ‘is cé 
ay zones y 
Laborer Specialized| Semiskilled worker [Skilled worker| Highly | allowance basic n 
laborer —Tskilled grades 
Grade 1 |Grade 2 Grade 1/Grade 2/Grade 3|Grade 1 |Grade 2/ worker his acc 
Kinshasa........ 27.30 | 30.20 34.30 41.10 | 45.00 | 49.20 |54.70 | 63.00 | 82.00 3.20 skill Lec 
Bandundu catego! 
Province: and is 
Bene Ze cesec 15.00 | 16.50 18.70 22.50 | 24.70 | 26.90 | 29.90 | 34.40 | 44.80 1.90 demon st 
Zone II1..... 12.80 |14.10 16.00 19.30 | 21.20 | 23.00 | 25.60 | 29.40 | 38.30 1.70 to that 
Zone III....}/10.90 {12.00 13.70 16.30 | 18.00 | 19.60 | 21.80 | 25.10 | 32.70 1.40 skillec 
Equator 
Province: thorou; 
Zone I...... 20.60 | 22.70 25.90 | 31.10 | 34.00 | 37.10 | 41.30 | 47.50 | 67.90 2.60 | of exp 
Zone Il..... 17.20 | 19.10 21.60 | 25.90 | 28.40 | 31.10 | 34.50 | 39.60 | 51.60 2.40 | manager 
Zone III....}12.80 | 14.10 16.00 19.30 | 21.20 | 23.00 | 25.60 | 29.40 | 38.30 1.70 Ordir 
West Kasai decree 
Province: for gor 
Dee Bacnces 17.20 |19.10 21.60 25.90 | 28.40 | 31.10 | 34.50 | 39.60 | 51.60 2.40 rdinat 
Zone Il..... 15.00 | 16.50 18.70 22.50 | 24.70 | 26.90 | 29.50 | 34.40 | 44.80 1.50 ‘ 
Zone III....| 12.80 | 14.10 16.00 | 19.30} 21.20 | 23.00 | 25.60 | 29.40 | 30.30 1.70 | m 4 8 
East Kasai of ser 
Province: grade, 
Zone I......| 17.20 | 19.10 21.60 23.90 | 28.40 | 31.10 | 34.50 | 39.60 | 51.60 2.40 
Zone Il..... 15.00 | 16.50 18.70 22.50 | 24.70 | 26.50 | 29.90 | 34.40 | 44.80 1.50 
Zone III....|/ 12.80 | 14.10 16.00 19.30 | 21.20 | 23.00 | 25.60 | 29.40 | 30.30 1.70 
Katanga 
Province: 
Zone I...... 27.30 | 30.20 34.30 41.10 | 45.00 | 49.20 | 54.70 | 63.00 | 82.00 3.20 
Zone IL.....| 23.90 | 26.30 29.50 36.00 | 39.50 | 44.10 | 47.90 | 55.00 | 71.60 2.90 | 
Zone III....}| 20.60 | 22.70 23.90 31.10 | 34.00 | 37.10 | 41.30 | 47.50 | 61.90 2.60 | 
Kivu Province: 
Me Zeccoes 17.20 | 19.10 21.60 23.90 | 28.40 | 31.10 | 34.50 | 39.60 | 51.60 2.40 
Zone Il..... 12.80 | 14.10 16.00 19.30] 21.20] 23.00 | 25.60 | 29.40 | 30.30 1.70 Austr 
Zone III....| 10.90 | 12.00 13.70 16..30 | 18.00 | 19.60 | 21.80 | 25.10 | 32.70 1.40 
East Province: } More 
Home Lecowese 23.90 | 26.30 29.90 36.00 | 39.50 | 44.10 | 47.50 | 55.00 | 71.80 2.90 ployme 
Zone IIl..... 15.00 | 16.50 18.70 22.50 |] 24.70] 26.90 | 29.90 | 34.40 | 44.80 1.90 
Zone II1....| 12.80 | 14.10 16.00 | 19.30] 21.20] 23.00] 25.60 | 29.40 | 38.30 1.70 | Se 
Central Congo marrie 
Province: percen 
Zone I...... 20.60 | 22.70 25.90 31.10] 34.00] 37.10] 41.30 | 47.50] 61.90 2.60 of 19 
Zome IL.ccwe 17.20} 19.10 21.60 25.90] 28.40] 31.10] 34.50] 39.60] 51.60 2.40 women 
Zone III....} 15.00} 16.50 18.70 22.50] 24.70} 26.90} 29.90} 34.40] 44.80 1.90 about 
1/ 1 makuta=US$0.02. an inc 
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lar aptitudes; he usually assists amore 
highly skilled worker. He averages a 
daily wage of 2.43 makuta more than the 
second grade laborer. The semiskilled 
worker in category three has a partial 
knowledge of a craft. Three grades in 
this category determine the worker's 
basic minimum wage, and promotions to 
grades two and three are determined by 
his acquisition of craft skills. The 
skilled worker in the first grade of 
category four has knowledge of his skill 
and is promoted to grade two when he has 
demonstrated a skill competency superior 
to that of the first grade. The highly 
skilled worker in category five has a 
thorough knowledge of his craft, years 
of experience, and may hold a subordinate 
management position. 

Ordinance No. 69-028 suspends a former 
decree that provided merit promotions 
for government employees. Under the new 
ordinance, civil servants are promoted 
on @ seniority basis. For each 3 years 
of service, an employee is advanced one 


tions after 9years of service. However, 
all interruptions of service including 
layoffs for disciplinary reasons will 
be deducted from the period of service. 
Subsequent promotions are not expected 
to be based entirely on seniority, but 
principally on merit. Since June 1969 
some 10,731 civil servants were promoted 
under the new ordinance. The ordinance, 
however, covered few civil servants 
compared with the total number of gov- 
ernment employees. In 1968, the aver- 
age monthly salary of a civil servant 
ranged from a low of 9 zaires (1 zaire= 
US$2) to ahigh of 150 zaires.--U.S. 
Embassy, Kinshasa. 








1/ Lower-echelon workers include, in 
the public sector, those employed in 
grades in the lower half of the hierarchy, 
up to assistant office chief; in the 
private sector they include five general 
skill categories: Unskilled and spe- 
cialized laborers, semiskilled, skilled, 





grade, with a maximum of three promo- and highly skilled workers. 
‘ EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Nr 
ar i 
Australia The censuses of 1954 and 1961 reflect 


More Married Women are Working. Em- 
ployment of married women in Australia 
rose from 100,000 (6 percent of all 
married women) in 1947 to 700,000 (30 
percent of all married women) at the end 
of 1968. The proportion of married 
women seeking employment is increasing 
about 5 percent a year, compared with 
an increase of 2 percent in the labor 
force as a whole. The rise in employ- 
ment of married women in Australia re- 
sembles a similar trend in the United 
Kingdom, where employment of married 
women rose from 25 percent in 1950 to 
about 40 percent in December 1968, and 
in the United States, where employment 





of married women rose from 22 percent in 
1950 to approximately 35 percent by 
August 1969. 





an across-the-board increase in the 
number of married women in the work 
force; those in the middle age groups 
show the greatest increase. In the 35- 
to 39-year group, employment rose nearly 
15 percent from 1954 to 1961; the in- 
crease was approximately 13 percent in 
the three 5-year age groups between 40 
and 54. (See table.) 

The increase in the number of women 
in the work force results from several 
factors. Manpower shortages generated 
by the economic boom, particularly since 
the end of World War II, have created 
openings not previously available to 
women. Attitude changes by society 
toward the employment of married women 
have facilitated their acceptance in 
paid employment. Essentially, a married 
woman seeking work is no longer regarded 


ll 











Female Work Force by Age-Group, 1954 and 1961 












































1954 Census 1961 Census 
orien Female work force | Married | Female work force | Married 
as percent as percent 
Married Total of total | Married Total of total 
Total ..ccccccce 258.2 845.4 30.5 405.6 | 1,059.1 38.3 
Under 15 years....... -- 7.5 -- -- 7.1 -- 
L519 YORE cccccccecce 3.4 197.5 1.7 5.4 253.9 2.1 
20-24 yearS....seeees 33.4 140.3 23.8 48.8 170.7 28.6 
25-29 YEATSeccccccece 39.8 88.7 44.9 45.7 84.7 54.0 
30-34 yearS...seseees 39.0 74.6 52.3 53.9 85.1 63.3 
35-39 years.....eeees 36.5 68.5 53.3 68.5 100.6 68.1 
40-44 years......ee- 37.4 71.4 52.4 61.5 93.9 65.5 
45-49 years.......0- 29.3 63.5 46.1 53.8 90.1 59.7 
50-54 years......se0% 20.0 52.2 38.3 36.7 72.2 50.8 
S559 FORTS cc cc ccccce 11.1 37 .6 29.5 19.4 50.2 38.6 
60-64 years........+- 5.4 23.7 22.8 8.0 27.9 28.7 
65 and over....eeeees 2.9 19.9 14.6 3.9 22.7 17.2 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of Force: Facts and Figures, Canberra, 
individual items may not equal totals. 1967, p. 25. The results of the 1966 
Census had not been published by the 


of Labour and 
Women in the Work 
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as stealing a job from a man; she is 
now welcomed in the labor force, and 
some firms have adopted liberal employ- 


ment practices and introduced training 
programs for married women. Further- 
more, science and technology have re- 


lieved the Australian housewife of much 
of the drudgery and responsibility of 
the home through the widespread use of 


work-saving products and appliances. 
Finally, with the advent of a higher 
standard of living, Australian wives, 


like many working wives in the United 
States, want to help pay for a better 
home, a new or second car, vacation, 
and children's educational expenses. 

Despite the progress made so far 
hiring more women, they have been paid 
only 75 percent of the rates for male 
workers in comparable jobs as a result 
of established "margins" (pay differen- 
tials) in most States and the Common- 
wealth. A 1967 decision by the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration 


in 
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fall of 1969. 


Commission, Which granted aA$l increase 
in the daily basic pay of workers of 
both sexes, generally is regarded as 4 
significant step toward equal 
women. 

Automation and industrial innovation 
have enabled women to work in more 
diversified occupations than in _ the 
past. Formerly, married women in manu- 
facturing were employed primarily in 
food processing, and textile and cloth- 
ing industries. Now they are employed 


increasingly in the assembly of small 
component parts in electronics and 
light engineering industries. In Janu- 


ary 1969, nearly a third of over 100,000 
women working in factories were married. 

Office work remains a major source of 
employment for married women. Accord- 
ing to official 1969 statistics, the 
Government, banks, insurance companies, 
and other offices hired 200,000 married 
women, or one-third of all working 
married women in the country, as secre- 


pay for | 
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clerks, typists, and recep- 


taries, 
tionists. 
The rapidly growing service industries 


also employ more married women, currently 


over 100,000. Various catering serv- 
ices, entertainment and sports estab- 
lishments, department stores, beauty 
parlors, and so forth, all employ 
married women, many on a part-time 
basis. Approximately 70,000 married 
women now engage in education, social 
welfare, nursing, and other related 


fields because they have been able to 
acquire professional education and tech- 








nical skills.--IPA Review, January, 
March 1969. Vol. 23, No. l. 
Japan 


White Paper Indicates Tighter Labor 





Market. A 1969 White Paper on Labor, 
recently issued by the Ministry of La- 


bor, noted that Japan's labor shortage 
intensified in 1968. The Paper attri- 
buted the intensification to changes in 
the labor structure; it noted further 
that labor scarcity, as well as booming 
economic activity, is reflected in sub- 
stantial increases in both nominal and 
real wages. The labor shortage became 
particularly acute in secondary in- 
dustries, such asconstruction and manu- 
facturing, and developed not only in 
small and medium sized enterprises but 
also in larger enterprises. Since 1965, 
the number of workers moving from agri- 
culture to industry has declined, while 
the number moving from industry to serv- 
ices, where labor efficiency is compara- 
tively low, has increased. 

To cope with the labor shortage, the 
Paper stressed theneed for (a) measures 
to transfer labor from the service in- 
dustries to sectors where labor effi- 
ciency is higher; (b) a study of the 
wage system in order to institute wage 
reforms to facilitate the reallocation 
of labor; and (c) improvement in voca- 
tional education to keep up with the 
demands of technological progress. 

The paper pointed out one factor in- 
fluencing price increases: Wages in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishery, 





services, and transportation, where 
productivity failed to increase, rose 
almost as rapidly as in manufacturing 
industries where productivity improved. 
Hence, to stabilize prices, it stated 
that efforts must be made to improve 
labor productivity in industries where 
labor efficiency remains low. 

In 1968, the labor supply and demand 
situation tightened further. New job 
vacancies for junior and senior high 
school graduates and leavers in March 
1969 stood at 4.9 and 5.7 times, re- 
spectively, the number of jobseekers at 
those educational levels. The growth 
of employment slackened somewhat in the 
first half of 1968 but quickened in the 
latter half; thus employment rose 3.1 
percent for the year as a whole. In- 
creases in employment were substantial 
in the construction sector, wholesale 
and retail business, and manufacturing 
industries.--Bank of Tokyo Weekly Re- 
view. 





Singapore 


Government Modifies Immigration Con- 
trols. The Government of Singapore has 
modified a 3-year-old immigration and 
work permit policy which gave job 
preference to Singapore citizens. Pre- 
viously, confronted by a severe unem- 
ployment problem, the Government had 
rejected more applications by foreigners 
for work permits than it had approved. 
In the past year and a half, however, 
rapid economic growth has resulted in a 
labor shortage, especially in new in- 
dustrial areas. Immigration and work 
permits henceforth will be granted on a 
more liberal basis, particularly to 
foreigners seeking jobs in the Labor- 
short areas. 

In amove to relieve tensions be- 
tween Singapore and Malaysia and to 
reduce mutual restraints on nationals 
of each working in the other country, 
the Government of Singapore also has 
declared that, among foreign workers, 
Malaysians will be given preference 
for jobs in labor-short areas.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Singapore. 
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UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: 
TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-68 





The tables and charts onthe following 
pages show trends in unit labor cost, 
output, and total labor cost in nine 
industrialized countries from 1950 to 
1968. The indexes were prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics based on data 
from national sources. Unit labor cost 
is defined as the ratio of labor cost to 
production. In this study, labor cost 
includes all payments to labor, consist- 
ing of wages, salaries, and other direct 
payments plus legally required and vol- 
untary supplements paid into special 
employee benefit funds. Production 
refers to the value of total physical 
output of the manufacturing sector. 

The statistical series used for the 
nine countries are generally similar in 
concept. They are not entirely com- 
parable, however, because of differences 
in the country's definitions of the 
manufacturing sector and in the defini- 
tions and measurement of labor cost and 
output. Published statistics for the 


14 


nine countries were adjusted to a uni. | 
form standard, where possible, but pri- 
ority was given to consistency among 
each country's own series--that is, the 
cost and output data should refer to 
the same industry and if possible should 
be from the same survey. 

The technical problems of defining and | 
measuring unit labor cost 
described previously in the Monthly | 
Labor Review. 1/ A more detailed analy- | 
sis of unit labor cost in manufacturing, | 
giving the basic data sources and a4 
summary of each country's statistical | 








methods appeared inBLS Bulletin 1518.2/ 





1/ “International Comparisons of Unit | 
Labor Cost, Concepts and Methods," | 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1963, pp. 538- | 
547. 

2/ U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics. 
Manufacturing: Trends in Nine Countries, | 
1950-65. (BLS Bulletin 1518.) 1966. | 
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Table 1. Indexes of Unit Labor Cost in Manufacturing for Nine Countries, 1950-68 
[1957=100 | 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
National currency basis 
All employees: 
United States: 
Series A 1/......4+.. cocces 79.0 86.9 90.3 92.0 94.3 91.9 96.4) 100.0} 2803.5) 101.1 
Series B 2/...-cecececeecs 75.8 81.7 86.5 88.6 91.0 89.3 96.2 100.0 104.2 103.0 
GEROER. cccccccccces coeves eee 80.9 87.9 94.0 95.3 96.4 93.1 94.5} 100.0} 101.8 99.9 
PEARCE. cc ccccccccsccccces . 51.7 69.0 78.0 81.6 83.7 88.5 93.5} 100.0} 108.8} 111.0 
uni- GOTMANY occ cccescecscccccess 85.6 95.7 93.4 91.9 91.1 91.3 97.6 100.0 103.8 102.4 
pri- JAPAN. eee cece ee reece eeeecene 109.3 106.7 112.9 101.6 104.9 105.9 105.7 100.0 105.8 99.7 
among } Netherlands.........-seeee0- 72.2 78.0 80.9 77.7 81.0 84.5 91.7} 100.0} 102.9 98.3 
Gwaden 3B/ .ccccccccccccece eee 60.6 69.7 83.7 84.9 88.7 92.4 96.6 100.0 101.8 100.5 
» the |  tntted Ra cK ican dinetins 69.1 74.0 83.4 84.4 85.3 88.5 96.4] 100.0] 105.1] 103.6 
er to | production workers: 
hould United States: 
Series A l/..cceseeececees 85.9 94.1 96.2 97.9 96.9 94.7 97.8 100.0 100.7 98.0 
Series B 2/...eeeeeeeesees 82.5 88.5 92.2 94.2 93.4 92.1 97.6 100.0 101.3 99.8 
@ and | wage earners: 
been Germany... covceseces ° 88.2 99.1 95.6 93.2 92.4 92.7 98.6 100.0 102.5 100.3 
Italy ..cccccccccccccscces ° 108.7 106.9 110.8 106.1 101.7 99.8 100.9 100.0 98.0 91.3 
nthly Sweden 3/..-.seeeeeeees ° 61.6 72.0 85.6 86.4 90.5 93.8 97.3 100.0 100.3 98.1 
naly- United Kingdom.......+-seee- 70.3 75.0 83.4 85.8 86.9 90.2 97.4 100.0 103.2 101.4 
ring, U.S. dollar basis 4/ 
and @ } all employees: 
tical CamOde.wcccccccccscccccccecs 71.3 80.1 92.0 92.9 95.1 90.6 92.3 100.0 100.4 99.7 
18.2/ PEANCE) ccc cccccccsccccccece 55.7 74.4 84.1 87.9 90.2 95.4 100.8 100.0 89.8 85.4 
GOTMANY ..ccccccseccsevcccese 85.6 95.7 93.4 91.9 91.1 91.3 97.6} 100.0) 103.8} 102.4 
Netherlands........... cocese 72.2 78.0 80.9 77.7 81.0 84.5 91.7} 100.0} 102.9 98.3 
Unit United Kingdom.......eeseee- 69.1 74.0 83.4 84.4 85.3 88.5 96.4 100.0 105.1 103.6 
ods," Wage earners: 
GRUIIG c cc cccccccccccosce eee 88.2 99.1 95.6 93.2 92.4 92.7 98.6} 100.0) 102.5} 100.3 
» 538- | united Kingdom..........0+.- 70.3] 75.0 83.4 85.8 86.9 90.2 97.4] 100.0] 103.2] 101.4 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 5/ 
au of National currency basis 
st_in Mate States: 
ries, Series A l/..ccssecccceces 102.2 101.8 102.0 101.1 101.3 100.6 102.5 106.6 lll.1 
66 Series B 2/...cececccccees 105.4 106.1 104.5 103.9 103.6 102.2 105.5 110.8 112.2 
’ Came. .cccccccccccce ccoccce] 101.8 99.4 98.1 97.2 96.7 98.9) 103.3) 109.2 111.1 
PUBROO cc cccccccccccccccccece 115.0) 122.2) 130.4) 136.9) 143.5) 143.8] 144.2/5/ 147.2 154.4 
GUAR cc cccccccccccsccceces 105.2 111.5 118.8 123.1 124.6 128.7; 135.9 135.6 128.1 
BEM cc cccccccccccccsccecece 97.9 99.7) 108.5) 113.2} 110.9/5/ 118.0)5/ 124.0/5/ 120.0 120.0 
Wetherlands.......esecsceees 100.5 108.3 111.4 119.2 126.4 135.9 143.3 144.3 141.6 
Sweden 3/..ccccccccccccccccs 102.3} 105.6) 110.2} 111.3) 113.4) 115.9) 117.7/5/120.4 115.1 
| United Kingdom..... ecccccese 104.2) 111.2} 114.1) 112.9) 114.5) 121.1] 127.0) 130.7 136.5 
Production workers: 
: United States: 
Series A l/...sscseees eves 97.6 95.8 96.2 95.6 96.0 96.3 98.7 99.1 (6/) 
Series B 2/...ccccccccccce 100.7 99.8 98.6 98.2 98.3 98.1} 101.3} 102.6 (6/) 
| Wage earners: 
- rere sre 102.7} 107.8) 111.0) 116.3) 117.5) 120.6) 125.2} 121.4 (6/) 
Ph Ctcenheinesoneeseouse 90.5 92.5 99.1) 108.7) 113.9) 111.2) 108.8) 106.1 105.9 
BNEER Of occcccccccccvccsese 98.1 100.4 102.4 102.7 104.8 106.8 108.4/5/ 110.9 (6/) 
| United Kingdom...........0+. 101.8} 107.5) 109.0) 107.2} 108.8) 114.3) 118.4) 119.0 (6/) 
} «US. dollar basis 4/ 
| All employees: 
| Canada....... ecccvcccscceced 100.8 94.1 88.0 86.5 86.1 88.1 92.0 97.2 99.4 
Sve ccscescesecceoes eee 88.5 94.0) 100.5) 105.2} 110.4) 110.6) 110.9/5/113.3 118.9 
| nc bee cscccecceseecios 105.2 115.7 124.8 129.3 130.9 135.2 142.8 142.5 134.7 
S MER ccccccccnceces ee 100.5) 113.0) 117.6) 125.9} 133.5) 143.5) 151.3} 152.6 149.7 
United Kingdom.........seee- 104.2) 111.2} 114.1) 112.9) 114.5) 121.1) 127.0) 128.3 117.0 
| Wage earners: 
S ncd¢neneueeessessnete ° 102.7 111.8 116.6 122.2 123.4 126.7 131.5 127.5 (6/) 
United Kingdom...........+. ° 101.8} 107.5} 109.0) 107.2) 108.8) 114.3) 118.4) 117.4 (6/) 
1/ Based on Federal Reserve Board index of manu- France are based upon changes that occurred in 1957 
facturing production. and 1958. Adjustments for Germany and the Netherlands 
2/ Based on estimates of deflated gross national are based upon changes in the par value that occurred 
Product originating in manufacturing. in 1961, for the United Kingdom the change in 1967. 
3/ Manufacturing and mining. 5/ Preliminary. 
4/ Adjusted for changes in the official or commer- 6/ Not available. 
Clal exchange rate. Until 1961, the Canadian dollar 
had no par value and was allowed to fluctuate freely Source: BLS Bulletin 1518, Unit Labor Cost in Manu- 








in international exchange markets. Adjustments for facturing as revised. 
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Table 2. Indexes of Total Labor Cost in Manufacturing for Nine Countries, 1950-68 












































[1957=100 | 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
All employees: 
United States........eeeeee 59.4 70.6 76.3 84.6 80.7 88.7 95.8 | 100.0 95.7 106.3 
COMAEB . ccccccccccccccccccccs 57.2 67.5 74.9 81.5 80.5 85.4 94.7 100.0 99.9 | 105.3 
PEARCE. ccc cccccescccecccscce 34.0 50.0 57.8 62.3 66.6 75.2 87.2 | 100.0] 116.5 121.3 
Germany....... eeccccvccccccs 39.9 51.1 56.7 62.0 68.3 79.8 91.7 100.0 | 108.1 115.9 
BEAL Y oe ccccccccccccccescovee (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) 100.0 | 106.9 | 114.0 
JAPAN oc ccccccccccccccccccccs 32.3 44.3 52.1 58.4 66.2 72.4 89.1 100.0 | 103.9 | 118.7 
Netherlands.......cccsecsces 49.7 55.5 57.5 60.7 70.2 79.3 89.6 | 100.0} 102.1 106.8 
Sweden 2/..cceccccccccccccece 49.3 59.8 70.5 72.2 78.7 87.0 94.2 | 100.0 | 103.9 | 1084 
United Kingdom.........seee. 55.9 62.5 67.8 72.9 78.7 86.9 94.2 | 100.0 | 103.7 108.4 
Production workers: 
United States......ceeeceees 64.6 76.4 81.3 90.0 82.9 91.4 97.2 100.0 93.1 103.0 
Wage earners: 
GOTMORY cc ccccccccccccccccces 41.1 52.9 58.0 62.9 69.3 81.0 92.6 | 100.0 106.7 | 113.5 
Ttaly ccccccccccccccccccccccs 61.4 69.0 73.3 77.0 82.0 87.7 94.4 | 100.0 | 101.7 | 105.3 
Sweden 2/..ccccccccccccccces 50.6 61.8 72.1 73.5 80.3 88.4 94.9 100.0 | 102.4 | 105.8 
United Kingdom.........ese0- 57.0 63.5 68.0 74.3 80.3 88.7 95.3 | 100.0 | 101.9 | 106.0 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
All employees: 
United States.....cscccccees 110.4 | 110.7 120.1 125.3 | 133.7 144.8 | 161.3 | 168.9 183.8 
CANAdB..ccsccccccccccccccces 108.7 109.9 | 117.9 | 124.9 | 135.7 150.8 | 169.2 | 179.5 191.9 
PEANCE. oc cccccccccsccccccccs 135.5 151.8 | 173.1 194.7 218.4 | 220.6 | 235.9 | 247.0 272.1 
Germany.......+++ coccccccece 142.6 | 161.5 | 180.0} 191.3 | 210.7 235.2 | 252.7 245.5 265.4 
BEBIG oc cevccccccecececoceces 132.5 | 151.6 | 176.5 | 219.7 233.3 | 236.3 | 257.7 295.3 321.1 
JAPON. ce cvccccccccccccccccece 146.4 | 178.7 211.0 | 249.2 | 276.5 | 312.6 | 368.3 | 427.1 503.6 
Netherlands......cscccsscees 121.7 136.3 | 148.3] 164.5 191.6 | 216.6 | 240.7 254.1 276.5 
Sweden 2/..ccccccccccccccecs 121.9 | 135.2 | 149.3 | 159.3 | 178.0 | 196.9 | 208.3 | 222.0 220.2 
United Kingdom..........+.. -| 117.9 | 126.0 | 129.8] 133.8 | 146.4 | 160.0] 170.1 173.3 191.1 
Production workers: 
United States.......ceeeeee 105.4 | 104.1 113.3 | 118.5 126.8 | 138.6 | 155.3 | 157.0 (1/) 
Wage earners: 
GOTMANY oe cece sccsceccccecces 139.2 156.1 168.2 | 180.8 | 198.7 220.3 | 232.8 | 219.7 (1/) 
BEBLY ccccccecccecsocesoccces 118.9 | 134.5 | 158.5 | 189.2] 199.9] 204.0] 219.3 | 233.2 251.9 
Sweden 2/...+++e+. eecccecces 116.9 | 128.5 138.7 146.8 | 164.6} 181.4] 191.9 | 204.5 (1/) 
United Kingdom........ ecocce) 115.1 121.8 | 124.0] 127.0] 139.0] 151.0] 158.7 157.7 (1/) 





1/ Not available. 
2/ Manufacturing and mining. 
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Table 3. Indexes of Output in Manufacturing for Nine Countries, 1950-68 

—— [1957=100 } 
1959 
on Count ry 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
106.3 Inited States: 
105.3, Series A L/........eeeeeeeee 75.2 | 81.3 | 84.5 | 92.0] 85.6] 96.5] 99.4] 100.0] 92.5 | 105.2 
BaERE Marlee B 2/ ..cccccccccccces 78.4 | 86.3] 88.2 | 95.5] 88.8] 99.3] 99.6] 100.0] 91.9 | 103.2 
is 05000065 cubits dbeeueus 70.7 | 76.8 | 79.7 85.4 | 83.5 | 91.7] 100.2] 100.0] 98.1 | 105.4 
i crctesedecceseossshese 68.1 | 74.5 | 75.8] 77.9] 81.5] 86.1 94.5 | 100.0 | 106.3 | 108.6 
~ “SPIT ULITTEPTE TE eeee 46.6 | 53.4] 60.7 67.5 | 75.0] 87.4] 93.9] 100.0] 104.1 | 113.2 
Pi iscnrestensvedesrensnes 56.4 | 64.5 | 66.1] 72.6 | 80.6] 87.9] 93.5] 100.0] 103.8 | 115.3 
Ri caccvccesejeecetenin 29.6 | 41.6] 46.2 | 57.6] 63.1 | 68.3] 84.3] 100.0 | 98.2 | 119.0 
108.4 | Netherlands...............000- 68.8 | 71.1 | 71.1] 78.1 86.7 93.8 | 97.7] 100.0 | 99.2 | 108.6 

i adiinicsssegocceustel 82.1 85.8 | 84.2 | 85.0] 88.7] 94.2] 97.5] 100.0 | 102.1 | 107.9 
103.0 | United Kingdom................ 81.1 84.6 | 81.5 | 86.6] 92.4] 98.3| 92.8] 100.0 | 98.7 | 104.6 
13.5 1960 | 1961 1962 1963 | 1964 | 1965 1966 1967 1968 
105.3 | United States: 
i OR Ebvccccocgecegeacee 108.0 | 108.7 | 117.8 | 123.9 | 132.0 | 143.9 | 157.3 | 158.4 165.5 
SD Bl ccccccctseveseves 104.7 | 104.3 | 114.9 | 120.7 | 129.1 | 141.5 | 152.8 | 152.7 163.9 

St cudeccescespilul yaaa 106.8 | 110.6 | 120.1 | 128.5 | 140.4 | 152.5 | 163.8 | 164.4 172.7 
ns Thess cocesesthoncepes 117.8 | 123.9 | 131.9 | 139.5 | 148.1 | 153.5 | 163.6 | 167.8 176.2 

hee dens ieeeebsesesaneh 135.6 | 144.8 | 151.5 | 155.4 | 169.1 | 182.7 | 185.9 | 181.0 203.3 
cit cconeshoudeddnnt 131.3 | 145.4 | 159.9 | 174.0 | 175.5 | 183.4 | 201.7 | 219.8 237.9 
ETE SEI ES 149.5 | 179.2 | 194.5 | 214.8 | 249.3 | 264.9 | 297.0 | 355.9 419.7 
CE ND Sno ceccccsccusesese 121.1 | 125.8 | 132.8 | 138.3 | 151.4 | 159.4] 168.0 | 176.1 195.3 
EE Mewhenatceingocceseewe 119.2 | 128.0 | 135.5 | 143.0 | 157.0 | 169.9] 177.0 | 184.4 191.3 
—_ United Kingdom...........sse0- 113.1 | 113.3 | 113.8 | 118.5 | 127.8 | 132.1 | 133.9 | 132.6 140.0 
a l/ Federal Reserve Board index of production. 3/ Manufacturing and mining. 
20.2 2/ Deflated gross product originating in manufactur- 
91.1 F ing. 
51.9 

| 














Table 4. 


Nine Countries, 1950-57, 1957-64, and 1964-68 


Annual Percentage Changes in Unit Labor Cost in Manufacturing for 





Country 


1950-57 


1957-64 








1964-68 





All employees: 
United States: 


Japan.... eeeeee eeeeeeeeee eee eeeevee 


United Kingdom......eseeees eeccecce 
Production workers: 
United States: 


GOLMORY cc cccccccccccccccescccccesse 


Di ititiadwetkeebeduheeeen seed us 


Germany ...ccccccccscces TEerrrrrere 

Netherlands... cccccccccsccccccces 

United Kingdom.......secessesesees 
Wage earners: 

Germany........ er ccccccce eccccccce 

United Kingdom......seeecsececcees 


National currency basis 




















2.7 0.3 2.5 
3.5 °3 2.4 
2.2 -.6 3.8 
8.1 5.2 1 
aid 3.5 Lee 
(1/) 4.2 4 
-1.0 1.6 1.8 
4.0 3.4 2.9 
6.7 2.0 -7 
5.0 2.0 4.4 
1.4 eof 2/ 1.2 
2-2 -.4 2/ 1.6 
9 2.5 2/ 1.4 
-1.5 2.0 -1.9 
6.4 of 2/ 1.9 
4.9 1.3 2/ 3.1 
U.S. dollar basis 
3.7 -2.6 3.9 
T% 2.4 1.7 
L.3 4.5 La 
4.0 4.5 2.9 
5.0 2.0 1.0 
9 3.5 2/ 1.4 
4.9 1.3 2/ 2.7 











1/ Not available. 
2/ 1964-67 annual average. 
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Chart 2. INDEXES OF UNIT LABOR COST 
IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-68 


1957 = 100 (semi-logarithmic scale) 
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Chart 2. INDEXES OF UNIT LABOR COST 
IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-68 - Continued 


1957 = 100 (semi-logarithmic scale) 
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oe All employees 
=—meeeeee Production workers 


eeeseees Adjusted for currency revaluations 


1/ Based on Federal Reserve Board index of manufacturing production. 

2/ Based on estimates of deflated gross national product originating in manufacturing. 

3/ Manufacturing and mining. 

4/ Adjusted for changes in the official or commercial exchange rate. Until 1961, the Canadian dollar had 
no per value and was allowed to fluctuate freely in international exchange markets. Adjustments for France are 
based upon changes that occurred in 1957 and 1958. Adjustments for Germany and the Netherlands are based 
upon changes in the par value that occurred in 1961. Adjustments for the United Kingdom are based upon 
changes in the par value that occurred in 1967. 


NOTE: Data for 1968 are preliminary. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding these indexes should be 
directed to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Revisions of the Indexes are 
published monthly in Labor Developments Abroad. 


The U.S. Government provides its civil- 
ian employees stationed abroad with a 
number of allowances designed to compen- 
sate them for costs related to foreign 
assignment. The allowances are estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of State 
Allowances Staff on the basis of reports 
detailing cost and living conditions at 
the foreign post. Theyprovide the most 
reliable and up-to-date information 
available concerning the cost of living 
abroad at an American "pattern of liv- 
ing." Many business firms and other 
nongovernmental organizations withAmer- 
ican citizens employed abroad use this 
information to establish private com- 
pensation systems. The Department of 
State emphasizes, however, that thedata 
are compiled solely to establish allow- 
ances for U.S. civilians employed by 
the Government in foreign countries and 
should be used only by persons thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limi- 
tations of the data. The allowance 
program involves some provisions appli- 
cable only to Government civilian em- 
ployees; it does not provide all the in- 
formation generally necessary for es- 
tablishing private compensation pro- 
grams. 

The table on pages 27-29 presents the 
Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad. The indexes measure the 
cost of representative goods and serv- 
ices at foreign posts relative to the 
cost of equivalent goods and services 
in Washington, D.C. They are calculated 
in order to establish "post allowances" 
for U.S. Government employees assigned 
to foreign posts where living costs, 
based on an American pattern of living, 
are significantly higher than living 
costs in Washington, D.C. 

The indexes are not appropriate for 
comparing living costs of Americans in 
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the United States with those of nationals 
of a foreign country. Average compen- 
sation to U.S. nationals is frequently 
not similar to average compensation in 
the foreign country, and the expenditure 
pattern of such personnel differs fron 
that of nationals of the host country. 
Also, because the indexes are place-to- 
place comparisons, they cannot be used 
for measuring cost changes over time 
at a post. Intercountry comparisons of 
living costs are considerably more in- 
volved 1/ than comparisons over tim 
within a single country. 

Explanation of specific changes in 
indexes from one time period to another 
is not available. They can usually be 
explained, however, by price changes in 
Washington, D.C., that are not matched 
by price changes at the foreign post, 
and occasionally by a change in the 
currency exchange rate. 

The indexes of living costs abroad 
do not cover all elements of livin 
costs. The indexes exclude shelter and 
education, which are covered by separate 
allowances. 2/ The indexes also make 
no allowance for foreign income taxes 
and foreign social security payments. 
Government employees assigned abroad 
pay the same U.S. income taxes and con- 
tribute the same percentage of salary 
to retirement funds as Government en- 
ployees in the United States; they are 
not subject to foreign income or social 
security taxes. Employees of nongovern- 





1/ See "Selected Bibliography of Inter- 
national Cost-of-Living Comparisons, 
Labor Developments Abroad, November 
1965, pp. 14-18, for reference materials. 

2/ Living quarters allowances for 
foreign posts are published each May iq 
Labor Developments Abroad; revisions are 
published monthly. 
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nental organizations assigned abroad 
generally are subject to foreign income 
taxes, but not toU.S. income taxes, and 
nay be obliged to contribute to foreign 








social security funds. The Internal 
Revenue Service's Tax Guide for U.S. 
Citizens Abroad (Publication No. 54, 
revised annually) provides information 


on the U.S. tax obligations of American 
citizens employed abroad. Information 
on foreign tax and social security obli- 
gations may be obtained from the appro- 
priate foreign government representa- 
tive. 


Methods and Definitions 


Basic price data for the indexes of 
living costs abroad are obtained from a 
standard “Retail Price Schedule" fur- 
nished by the post and from the same re- 
port completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for Washington, D.C. Prices 
are reported for approximately lOOitems, 


covering food, clothing, household 
services (domestic help), household 
operations, furnishings and equipment, 
transportation (including automobile 


operation), medical care, personal care, 
recreation, food away fromhome, tobacco, 
and other miscellaneous items. The 
items priced have beencarefully selected 
as representative of a wide range of 
goods and services in each category. 
Detailed specifications are not pro- 
vided, asthe particular items available 
on the retail market differ from country 
to country. Because it is important 
that the prices collected represent the 
actual price level at the post, three 
retail outlets--a high priced, a medium 
priced, and the lowest priced at which 
an American would trade--are generally 
Sampled and at each outlet three prices 
--the highest, the lowest, and a middle 
price--are generally collected. 

The average price of each item on the 
Retail Price Schedule is compared with 
the average price of the corresponding 
item on the Washington schedule to ob- 
tain a ratio of the foreign price to the 
Washington price. All prices are at the 
where appli- 
The final in- 
item 


retail level and include, 
any sales taxes. 
are a 


cable, 


dexes combination of the 





ratios, each weighted by its relative 
importance in the expenditure pattern 
of the group of items it represents. 

About 170 of the approximately 700 
U.S. Government posts regularly submit 
a complete Retail Price Schedule. The 
indexes of living costs abroad are pub- 
lished only for these regularly reporting 
posts. If similar cost levels have been 
reported by all posts in a country, 
only one post may be required to submit 
the complete schedule. In addition, in 
countries where the Government does not 
pay a post allowance, usually only one 
post submits regular reports. 3/ Coun- 
tries with more than one regularly re- 
porting post generally are those where 
there are substantial living cost dif- 
ferences between cities and the Govern- 
ment pays a post allowance. 

A Retail Price Schedule is submitted 
annually byall reporting posts current- 
ly receiving post allowance. (The posts 
which receive an allowance are those 
with an effective index of 103 or above. ) 
The report dates are scattered throughout 
the year. Reporting posts which do not 
receive a post allowance submit schedules 
biennially. Posts may submit interim 
reports whenever circumstances indicate 
a major change in living costs. 

The Department of State computes four 
measures of living costs foreach post-- 
the local relative, the local index, the 
effective relative, and the effective 
index. 


Local Relative. The local relative is 
a comparison of the prices of goods and 
services at local retail sources in the 
foreign city with the prices of corres- 
ponding items in Washington, D.C., 
weighted by the expenditure pattern of 
an American Government employee living 





3/ In countries where the Government 
does not pay apost allowance, intercity 
differences in living costs could be 
substantial. There are, of course, sub- 
stantial differences in living costs 
between Washington, D.C., and other 
American cities. SeeU.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Three 
Standards of Living For an Urban Family 
of Four Persons (BLS Bulletin 1570-5). 
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in Washington, D.C. It assumes that all 
goods are purchased onthe local market. 
This figure is a comparison of price 
levels, but not necessarily a compari- 
son of living costs. 


Local Index. The 
same as the local 
the Washington 


local index is the 
relative except that 
expenditure pattern is 
adjusted by "use factors" to reflect 
modifications in consumption that are 
necessary to transplant, to the extent 
permitted by local conditions, an Ameri- 
can pattern of living to the foreign 
city. The weights for certain expendi- 
ture categories are increased for the 
foreign post toaccount, forexample, for 
the need to hire domestic help, to buy 
additional food because of spoilage from 
humid weather orunsanitary handling, to 
purchase additional clothing because of 
climate or harsh cleaning methods, and 
to pay additional medical expenses. 

The local index is used bymany business 
firms and other nongovernmental organiza: 
tions toestablish cost-of-living allow- 
ances for their employees stationed 
abroad. The local index is generally the 
more accurate measure of living costs 
for nongovernmental organizations, but 
in some circumstances, theeffective in- 
dex may bemore applicable. (See "Rela- 
tion Between Local Index and Effective 








Index.'') 
Effective Relative. The effective 
relative is different from the local 


relative in that it includes prices of 
goods imported to the post as well as 
local market purchases. Moreover, it 
reflects price advantages available 
only toU.S. Government employees. These 
factors include, but arenot limited to, 
the right to use special facilities, 
such as commissaries and post exchanges, 
and the right to have certain goods im- 
ported tax or duty free. 


Effective Index. The effective index 
differs from the local index in that it 
reflects importation of goods to the 
post and price advantages available 
only toU.S. Government employees. This 
index is used tocompute post allowances 
for U.S. Government employees stationed 
abroad. 
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Relation Between Local Index and Ef. 





fective Index. The local index normally 
is higher than the effective index be. 
cause the special advantages available 
to Government employees usually reduce 
their living costs. In this situation, 
the local index is the better measure 
for establishing cost-of-living allow- 
ances for nongovernmental personnel. The 
local index may not represent "actual" 
living costs for Americans at high-cost 
posts because of the assumption that all 
commodities are purchased in the local 
market. If economically advantageous, 
most Americans take some goods toa post 
and import additional commodities, es- 
pecially at times of home leave. This 
would make living costs lower than the 
level shown by the local index. 

The effective index may be higher than 
the local index at a few posts. This 
usually occurs because certain goods 
are not available locally and are in- 
~ ted at higher prices than substitute 
.vwcal goods. When the effective index 
1S higher than the local index, it is 
probably the more accurate measure of 
living costs for nongovernmental per- 
sonnel. In such cases, however, the 
effective index may not reflect the full 
costs for nongovernment employees be- 
cause it also takes into account any 
special advantages available only to 
Government personnel. 





Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated onthe basis 
of the exchange rates for foreign cur- 
rencies showninthe table. Salaries of 
Government employees serving abroad are 
payable in dollars, but an employee may 
elect to receive any part of his salary 
in the currency of the country in which 
he is assigned. The disbursing officer 
converts that portion of an employee's 
Salary at the most favorable rate which 
can be obtained with the consent of the 
local government. In most instances, 
this is the "official" or one of the 
free rates. 

In some circumstances it may be neces- 
Sary to convert the local index to re- 
flect a different exchange rate. For 
example, private organizations may con- 
vert currency at a different rate than 
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the rate with which the index may have 
been calculated. In such cases, the 
local index computed by the Department 
of State may be simply adjusted for use 
in connection with the other rate. The 
conversion can be accomplished by using 
the following formula (with the exchange 
rate expressed in units of local curren- 
cy per U.S. dollar): 


State Dept. exchange rate X Local index 
Other exchange rate 





= New index 


For example, if the Department of 
State uses a conversion rate of 5 to the 
dollar and a private organization uses 
a rate of 4tothe dollar, a local index 
of 120 computed by the Department would 
be converted to 150 for the private orga- 


nization 2 x 120 = 150. This simple 


adjustment cannot be made to the effec- 
tive index, since these figures reflect 
dollar expenditures to some degree. 
This conversion shows what the local 
index would have been had all prices 
been converted at the different rate of 


exchange. If the new exchange rate is 
the result of a currency revaluation, 
however, the revaluation alone would 


have automatically affected the prices 
of any goods imported into the country 
and sold locally. Therefore, the con- 
version may not really reflect the new 
cost of living for Americans, who often 
depend upon imported items. Similarly, 
any other action which significantly 
affects price levels in either the 
foreign city or in Washington, D.C., 
the base city for the index, can make 
the figures vary from this converted 
figure. Under these circumstances, there 
is no truly reliable index of living 
costs until the foreign post completes 
&new Retail Price Schedule and the 
Department computes a new index. Any 
interim adjustments should be based on 
(1) the mew exchange rate; (2) the 
relative change in prices at the foreign 
post in comparison with Washington, D.C., 
Since the last survey by the Department 
of State; and (3) the probable effect 
revaluation (the full 


on prices of the 





effects of a currency revaluation on 
local prices are not immediate and will 
not be known for many months). The U.S. 
Government uses this method to adjust 
post allowances following major currency 
revaluations. Further adjustment may be 
necessary upon completion ofa new price 
survey by the post. 


Post Allowance 


The U.S. Government paysa post allow- 
ance at cities with an effective index 


level of 103 or above. Allowances are 
computed for two basic family status 
groups--"without family" and “with 


family"--and additional supplements are 
provided for each child. The "without 
family" allowance is payable to an em- 
ployee who has no family member living 
with him; the primary “with family" 
allowance is payable to anemployee with 
one or more family members living with 
him. The post allowances are computed 
by applying the index of living costs 
(rounded to 5 to 10 point ranges) to 
estimated spendable income. Spendable 
income is base salary less income taxes, 
retirement deductions, life insurance 
payments, gifts and contributions, and 
savings. Spendable income at different 
Salary levels for the average married 
employee and for a single employee is 
shown in the table on page 27. 

As a financial inducement to overseas 
service, Government employees stationed 
abroad are furnished either with free 
Government -acquired housing oran allow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented quarters. This provides the em- 
ployee with additional income, equal to 
what he would have spent on housing in 
the United States, that isavailable for 
spending on other goods and services. 
The Government, therefore, applies the 
index of living costs to spendable income 
including shelter in computing post al- 
lowances. Nongovernmental organizations 
that reimburse their employees for high- 
er housing costs but do not provide an 
overseas premium in the form of free 
housing may prefer to apply the living 
cost index to spendable income excluding 
shelter. The table below shows spendable 
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Average Annual Spendable Income 1/ 
Average annual spendable income (Washington, D.C.) — 
numa’ sekewy With family Without family Pos 
Including Exc Luding Including Exc Luding 
shelter shelter shelter shelter | afghanis' 
Algeria: 
$20,000 and over...... $13,700 $11,400 $10,960 $9,120 } Angola: 
$19,000-$19,999...... 13,100 11,000 10,480 8, 800 } argentin. 
$18,000-$18,999...... 12,500 10, 500 10,000 8,400 | Australi 
$17,000-$17,999...... 11,900 10,000 9,520 8,009 } canter 
$16,000-$16,999...... 11,300 9,500 9,040 7,600 | Mire 
$15,000-$15,999...... 10,700 9,000 8,560 7,200 | sshamas: 
$14,000-$14,999...... 10, 100 8,500 8,080 6,800 | Freepo 
$13,000-$13,999...... 9,500 8,000 7,600 6,400 } Nassau 
$12,000-$12,999...... 8,900 7,500 7,120 6,000 | Belgium: 
$11,000-$11,999...... 8,300 7,000 6,640 5,600 | Remus: 
$10,000-$10,999...... 7,700 6, 400 6,160 5,120 | parti: 
$ 9,000-$ 9,999...... 7,100 5,800 5,680 4,640 | Rio de 
$ 8,000-$ 8,999...... 6,500 5,200 5,200 4,160 | Sao Pa 
$ 7,000-$ 7,999...... 5,800 4,600 4,640 3,680 } British 
$ 6,000-$ 6,999...... 5,100 4,000 4,080 3,200 } bulgerte 
$ 5,000-$ 5,999...... 4,400 3,400 3,520 2,720 a 
Under $5,000......... 3,700 2,800 2,960 2,240 | caneroor 
Canada: 
1/ Prepared by the Allowances Staff primarily from the Washington, D.C., family} Montre 
expenditure pattern as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1960-61 consumer} °ttawe 
income and expenditure survey. (BLS Report 237-53.) Fi cay 
income including shelter and spendable Index level Additional allowance on 
income excluding shelter. Chad: 1 
The allowance program provides a sup- BED ocicwecneneseducacus < $60} Chile: 
plement tothe primary "with family" 108-112.............ceceeee 65) China: 
allowance for each child living with 113-117.............ccceeee rb ecco 
the employee. When the employee has no Ce ee 75 _ . 
sta R 
adult member of family, he receives an Ren tatin oo. eurewiete duwimewais 20| Cyprus : 
allowance supplement for the second and Ee ae 85 | Dahomey 
each additional child. The following 133-137..........cceceeeees 90 | Denmark 
tabulation shows the annual allowance Rte Sw wniewnivicesieenivesieec 100 | Dominic: 
paid for each child according to the 145-154...........c.cceceee 110} , Sento 
living cost index level: BSS. cmd abawea es o0000 veces: ad yore 
San S 
Ethiopi 
Finland 
France: 
Borde 
Lyon. 
Marse 
Nice. 
Paris 
Stras 
French 
Marti 
Gabon: 
Germany 


























Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 
———. 
[Washington, D.C.=100! 
i  : Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and countr j of 

— ' Unit say = Relative Index | Relative Index report 
iding a 
ter J|Afghanistan: Kabul....... Afghani |77.0 63 79 75 89 Aug 68 
—___j|Algeria: Algiers......... Dinar 4.93 117 129 105 116 May 68 
),120 } Angola: Luanda........... Escudo 32.00 87 102 83 98 Oct 68 
},800 f argentina: Buenos Aires. .|Peso 350 80 95 76 91 Mar 69 
}, 400 | Australia: 
000 cs vecchnaeeenee Aust. $ 0.8928 93 101 89 97 Sep 67 
"600 DL A scccseestvess Aust. $ |0.8928 90 98 85 93 | Oct 67 
Austria: Vienna.......... Schilling] 25.76 101 113 88 99 Dec 67 
» 200 Bahama s : 
9800 | Freeport.............0: B. $ 1.02 109 121 109 121 | Dec 68 
NL, «ne caacbavceocess B. $ 1.02 101 120 102 120 Dec 68 
,000 | Belgium: Brussels......... Franc 53.65 102 115 84 98 Jun 69 
. 600 Bermuda: Hamilton........ £ 0.4132 98 99 83 83 Mar 68 
. Bolivia: La Paz.......... Peso 12.00 81 97 71 85 | Mar 69 
» 120 Brazil: 
» 640 Rio de Janmeiro.......... Cruzeiro }3.8 71 81 71 81 Dec 68 
» 160 SRE SS ee Cruzeiro |3.8 79 92 75 88 Nov 68 
,680 } British Honduras: Belize.|/B.H. $ 1.66 81 94 80 93 Jun 68 
, 200 Bulgaria: Sofia.......... Leva 2.00 77 92 80 95 Jul 68 
720 Burma: Ramgoon........... Kyat 4.72 93 122 77 105 Jan 64 
' Burundi: Bujumbura....... B.F. 87.0 113 127 104 117 Jan 69 
» 240 Cameroon: Yaounde........ Franc 248 140 156 120 135 Nov 68 

Canada : 
amily} Montreal..........++..+- Can. $ 1.07 103 103 96 96 Sep 67 
Sumer) Ottawa.....---..eeeeeeee Can. $ 1.07 98 98 93 93 Apr 69 

Winnipeg. ....-.-+-+se+++- Can. $ 1.07 100 101 93 95 Sep 67 
Central African Republic: 

BaMBus. ccc cccccccccccees CFA fr. 245 155 176 123 143 Nov 68 

WaNnce; Ceylon: Colombo.......... Rupee 4.75 96 116 84 104 May 67 
Chad: Fort Lamy.......... CFA fr. 245 142 162 120 138 Oct 68 
$60) Chile: Santiago.......... Escudo 8.82 90 105 86 101 Jan 69 
65 China: Taipei, Taiwan....| NTI $ 40.0 76 91 69 83 Jun 68 
70 Colombia: Bogota......... Peso 16.34 71 81 70 80 Jul 68 
Congo, D.R.: Kinshasa....| Zaire 0.50 107 115 100 108 Mar 69 
73 Costa Rica: San Jose..... Colon 7.32 82 91 75 85 Oct 68 
80) cyprus: Nicosia.......... £ 0.4132 80 88 81 89 | Apr 68 
85) Dahomey: Cotonou......... CFA fr 245 117 137 102 121 Sep 68 
90) Denmark: Copenhagen...... Krone 7.45 114 126 93 105 May 68 
100 | Dominican Republic: 
110 Santo Domingo........... Peso 1.0 97 114 87 105 Feb 69 
20 Mees Guito........00. Sucre 22.30 66 74 67 75 Feb 69 
i ) El Salvador: 

SU MRWERER se code ccccces Colon z.$ 89 104 84 99 Jan 69 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa....|Eth. $ 2.48 84 96 76 87 Jun 69 
Finland: Helsinki........ Markka 4.169 105 113 89 97 May 68 
France: 

DG ssctcseveucded Franc 4.95 112 125 98 lll Mar 69 

ee ee eee Franc 4.95 115 130 101 116 Mar 69 

DR ncnadecsenaee Franc 4.95 112 127 98 114 Apr 69 

Ds di cenes 4es0heaed Franc 4.90 117 127 102 113 Jan 69 

ib iah beccds dhe seed Franc 4.95 129 145 107 123 Mar 69 

Strasbourg............-- Franc 4.90 113 127 100 113 Mar 69 
French West Indies: 

PRMMRGIM, cocccccsccces Franc 4.92 116 132 106 122 Feb 69 
Gabon: Libreville........ CFA fr. | 245 152 166 125 138 Sep 68 
Germany: Bonn............ D.M. 4.00 104 117 78 91 Feb 69 
Ghana: Accra............. Cedi 1.02 93 109 89 106 Dec 68 





























Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) --Continued 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Exchange rate Local Effective 





Post and country 


Number 
per US$1 Relative Relative 





Greece: 
Guatemala: 
Guinea: Conakry 
Guyana: Georgetown 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince.... 
Honduras: 
San Pedro Sula 
Tegucigalpa 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
Hungary: Budapest 
Iceland: Reykjavik ‘ Philippin 


Portugal: 
Rhodesia: 
Rwanda : 

Saudi Ara 


Dhahran 
Indonesia: Djakarta Jidda. . 


Iran: Tehran Senegal : 


Iraq: Sierra Le 
Ireland: 


Israel: 

Ivory Coast: Abidjan 
Jamaica: Kingston 
Japan: 

Jordan: 

Kenya: Nairobi Schilling 
Korea: Seoul Won 
Kuwait: Kuwait Dinar 
Laos: Vientiane Kip 
Lebanon: Beirut Leb £ 
Liberia: U.S. $ 


£ 
£ 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg... /Franc 
Malagasy Republic: 
Tananarive coos [EMG 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur... |M $ 
Mali: MF 
Mexico: Mexico, D.F Peso 
Morocco: Casablanca Dirham 
Mozambique: 
Lourenco ‘Marques. Escudo 
Nepal: Katmandu Rupee 
Netherlands: The Hague... |Guilder 
Netherlands Antilles: 
Curacao Florin 
New Zealand: Wellington.. {NZ $ 
Nicaragua: Managua Cordoba 
Niger: CFA fr. 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) --Continued 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Post and country 


Exchange rate 


Local 


Effective 





Number 


Unit per US$1 


Re lative Index 


Relative Index 





Rawalpindi 


Panama City 
Asuncion 


Philippines: Manila 
Portugal: Lisbon 
Rhodesia: Salisbury 
Rwanda: Kigali 

Saudi Arabia: 


Sierra Leone: Freetown... 

Singapore: Singapore 

Somali Republic: 
Mogadiscio 

South Africa: 
Johannesburg 

Southern Yemen: 

Spain: 

Sudan : 

Surinam: Paramaribo 

Swaziland: Mbabane 

Sweden: Stockholm 

Switzerland: 


Dar es Salaan.. 
Bangkok 


Istanbul 
United Arab Republic: 


United Kingdom: London... 
Ouagadougou. 


£ -3571 
Krone .12 


Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Balboa 
Guarani 
Sol 
Peso 
Escudo 


Dinar 
Peseta 
Sud. £ 
Florin 
Rand 

Krona 


Franc 
Franc 
Franc 


Syrian £ 
Shilling 
Baht 

CFA fr. 


Sete 8 
Dinar 


Lira 
Lira 


Egypt £ 
£ 


CFA fr. 
Ruble 
Shilling 
Peso 
Bolivar 
Piastre 
Kwacha 








Dinar 


101 
109 


124 
115 


111 
114 
111 
101 


132 
138 
127 
118 
104 
92 
94 
97 
106 
98 








114 











Allowances Program. 














































